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8 Her eyes shining with joy, this little Korean girl clutches 
Pay her first doll, a gift from the American Junior Red Cross. 
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To ALL LOYAL MEMBERS Of the American Red 
Cross, there is nothing strange about finding 
the magic letters “ARC” hidden in the heart 
of the word which spells March—the month 
set apart as American Red Cross month. 

This is the one time in the year when all 
Americans are asked to give support in money 
to their Red Cross. It stands ever ready to 
help—in times of disaster, in services for vet- 
erans, for servicemen and their families, for 
overseas Red Cross societies, and in the new 
National Blood Program. 

Although the American Junior Red Cross 
thinks it is better for adults to conduct their 
own fund-raising, Junior members have their 
ways of helping, too. They can tell others 
about the many services of Red Cross. They 
can make sure, too, that a Red Cross sticker 


shines in their own window at home. This 
will say that their family has a share in the 
Red Cross. 


This Months Cover 
THE COVER shows you a few of the services 
many American Junior Red Cross members are 
busy doing in their schools all the time. In 
how many of those pictured is your school 
taking part? 


Iu Yapan and Korea 


THE PICTURES Of Korean children and the 
story of “Japanese Festivals” will interest you. 
Through the National Children’s Fund, the 
American Junior Red Cross has been helping 
children in Japan and Korea get started in 
Junior Red Cross work of their own. 

Gift boxes and health packages have been 
sent. Quantities of erasers and pencils and 
thousands of books have been shipped. 

Children in these countries are now learn- 
ing that to belong to Junior Red Cross is a 
privilege to be earned by service to others. 
Some of them are even making American Red 
Cross cloth into clothing for Korean refugees 
returning from China and Manchuria. 

—Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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Oliver Ott's Old-Fashioned Winter 


Story by 
JACK BECHDOLT 


‘4 HAT THIS COUNTRY needs is a good, old- 
fashioned winter,” said Mr. Treadway, 

hitching his chair closer to the wood fire that 

crackled on the Ott’s hospitable hearth. 

“Like the days when you and I were young, 
Treadway,” Mr. Ott agreed. “Ah, the joys of 
the first big blizzard of the year! The side- 
walks we shoveled clean, the snow battles we 
had!” 

The two middle-aged gentlemen sighed in 
unison and stared into the fire with dreamy 
eyes. 

Miss Adele Treadway, aged 9, lay flat on 
her stomach, deep in a book. 

Oliver Ott, the boy genius of Harmony Vil- 
lage, had hurled himself on a sofa and was 
stretched full length. 

His friend and loyal lieutenant, Lincoln 
Treadway, had draped himself across a chair 
like a cast-off garment. 

Both boys had eaten a hearty Sunday night 
dinner. They lay gorged, like two well-stuffed 
young pythons. 

But a moment later Oliver, who seldom 
missed much, heard words that caused him to 
swing his long legs to the floor and bristle at 
alert attention. 

His father was declaring with gestures, 
“Treadway, I’d give $50 to get out and lie again 
in the snowdrifts.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Treadway, pounding the 
arm of his chair, “would give 50 more.” 

“Father—Mr. Treadway—do you mean that, 
honest?” Oliver quivered with interest. 

“Of course he means it, my boy. And so do 
I,” said Ott senior. “That would be cheap 
for the simple joys of my boyhood.” 

“One hundred dollars for a blizzard!” 

“You'll never see one, son. Winters aren’t 
what they used to be.” 
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Illustrations by 
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Oliver’s next words startled all present. 

“The Red Cross needs that $100,” he de- 
clared. “If it’s really worth that to you, I’m 
going to earn it. I’m going to give this town 
the biggest, old-fashioned snowstorm it ever 
had. And you can just write your checks in 
favor of the American Red Cross.” 

With these words Oliver stalked out of the 
room, leaving a stunned audience behind him. 
After Oliver trailed the faithful Link, and they 
in turn were trailed at a safe distance by little 
sister Adele who always wedged her sharp nose 
into anything that promised excitement. 

Then Link caught Oliver’s arm. “Have you 
gone completely crazy?” he demanded. 

“Not at all, my good man,” said Oliver 
loftily. “You heard them say they’d give $100 
for an old-fashioned winter. The Red Cross 
can use that money. All we have to do is stage 
the blizzard.” 

“Oh, sure! Just stage a blizzard. That’s all!” 

“A simple matter,” said Oliver. “Come out to 
the laboratory and I’ll show you.” 


HE LABORATORY was in the Ott’s unused 

garage. The walls were covered with mod- 
els of Oliver’s inventions, such as Ott’s Humane 
Domestic De-Mouser, Ott’s Safety Soap, and 
Ott’s Flying Bicycle. 

Oliver seated himself at his battered old 
desk and began pawing through a mass of 
papers, talking rapidly as he searched. 

“Trouble with men like your father and 
mine,” he lectured, “is they don’t keep up with 
the times. They talk a lot about old-fashioned 
winters, f’rinstance. Keep wishing for good 
old blizzards. All the time they could be hav- 
ing one if they were up with the times. Link, 
man has conquered the weather!” 

“Huh?” said the Link, breathing heavily. 


“Tt’s all here in this newspaper clipping, 
Link. It tells how scientists of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory in Schenectady, 
New York, have discovered three ways to make 
snowstorms. Real ones. Right now they are 
teamed up with the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
producing blizzards any time they like. Listen 
to this: 

““Dr. Bernard Vonnegut reported he has 
been able to cool supercooled fog in his back- 
yard, into snow by firing a pop gun. ...In each 
case the temperature drops low enough to 
produce spontaneously millions of ice nuclei. 

“«If these nuclei as they are created are 
dispersed into a supercooled cloud, or a cloud 
whose water droplets are liquid even though 
below freezing temperature, the ice nuclei will 
grow at the expense of the water droplets and 
snow will result... .’ 

“There you are, Link!” 

“Where?” said his friend dazedly. 

“Why there! That’s the whole scheme in a 
nutshell. Dr. Vonnegut says the momentary 
drop in temperature caused by air expansion 
produces ice nuclei which in turn seed the 
supercooled fog and create snow crystals.” 

“TI wish some would expand around here and 
supercool my heated brow,” his friend groaned. 
“T don’t get it.” 

“Never mind,” said Oliver pityingly. “You 
never did have a brain for physics. All you’ve 
got to do is go to the Five-and-Dime tomorrow 
and buy me a couple dozen toy balloons. Pll 
attend to the master balloon and the rest of it.” 

“Balloons! I thought we were talking about 
snowstorms?” 

“Okay, Link. Don’t worry. Ott is here. Ott 
is putting his keen mind on the problem. Our 
folks are going to get their old-fashioned win- 
ter and the Red Cross collects a hundred 
smackers——” 

A burst of shrill, childish laughter inter- 
rupted this optimistic declaration. 

“Adele!” the boys cried in chorus. 

The Link’s little sister, with her unerring in- 
stinct for listening in on anything of impor- 
tance, had slipped into the garage undetected. 
Now she emerged from the shadows convulsed 
with mirth. 

Pointing a forefinger at them, she gurgled, 
“Now I know who’s looney.” 

“He is not looney,” said Link, loyal to his 
friend. “If he says he can make snow out of 
supercooled balloons and a peck of old nuclei, 
it’s so. And you’ll see. And anyway, you get 
out of here. You’re not allowed in here and 
you know it, Adele Treadway!” 


He seized his little sister by the arm and 
hustled her out of the door. 

“Wrong approach, Link,” Oliver chided 
gently. “We should have taken her in as a 
partner. Now she’ll tell the whole town what 
we're doing.” 


S OLIVER PREDICTED, Adele spent her spare 
time spreading the news around Harmony 
School. 

“Do you know what Oliver Ott’s going to 
do? He’s got a silly old invention he says will 
make it snow, and he’s going to give us a real 
blizzard. Did you ever hear of anything so 
loopy in all your life?” 

This information, embroidered upon with 
shrill titters, caused a sensation, as most 
of Oliver’s plans did. Produce a blizzard? How 
could he! Fantastic! Utterly loopy! Poor old 
Ott has lost his mind! 

Spokesman for these scoffers was Butch 
Wilder, Oliver’s old-time rival. Wriggling his 
bulky shoulders through the crowd, he faced 
Oliver, removed his hat with a flourish, bowed 


The Link’s sister had slipped into the garage un- 
detected. “Now I know who’s looney!” she said. 











low, and inquired mincingly in a horrible fal- 
setto, “Mr. Ott, Sir! Please, just one minute. 
Is it true, Sir, you can make it snow whenever 
you like?” 

“So what?” said Oliver coldly. 

“Oh, Mr. Ott, you’re so won—der—ful! Isn’t 
he won—der—ful, girls? And when, may we 
ask, will you delight us with your next snow- 
storm?” 

The Link’s face was red. His fists were 
doubled. Crazy as he secretly thought Oliver 
must be, he wasn’t going to stand for this. 

Oliver’s hand restrained him. 

“You may tell your friends, who are doubt- 
less unable to read, that the Ott Laboratories 
will have a very important announcement to 
release to the public before the end of this 
week,” he said with quiet dignity. 

“Oh, thank you a million, Mr. Ott!” Butch 
shrieked. Then, making horrible faces, he 
threw his hat into the air and roared, “Look at 
me, I’m Napoleon. I’m a fried egg! Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo!” 

“Cuckoo!” roared the chorus. 

“Come along, Link,” said Oliver. “We’ve got 
work to do.” 


RIDAY EVENING at the dinner table Mr. Ott 

fixed his son with a sharp eye. 

“Oliver, what’s all this about your inventing 
an old-fashioned blizzard to start at 2:30 to- 
morrow afternoon? You’ve got the whole 
town talking about it, and a lot of nosey people 
have been suggesting I ought to send you away 
to the state mental hospital.” 

“Let ’em talk,” Oliver protested. “A lot of 
people said that about Galileo, too. But he 
proved the earth is round.” 

“You mean you’re going to do it? Try to 
make a snowstorm!” 

“Yes, Sir. And I’d like you to be there to see 
it. The Link is going to bring Mr. Treadway.” 

Mr. Ott’s laugh was slightly tinged with 
bitterness. “TI’ll be there, never fear. You may 
need me to save you from the mob!” 

Oliver went to the garage to join Link. 


“We'd better pray it doesn’t snow before- 
hand,” he sighed. “If it’s just like the weather 
tonight—still, low clouds, just about freezing 
—we’ll have ideal conditions.” 

“Well, what have all these balloons to do 
with it?” the Link demanded. He looked dis- 
gustedly at a festoon of small rubber bubbles 
which he had strung out along a cord. 

Oliver was working on another balloon, a 
big five-footer which he was building of tough, 
light tissue paper. “It all looks loopy to me,” 
added the Link. 

“Now look,” said Oliver. “It’s perfectly 
simple——” 

His friend recognized that lecturing tone and 
shook his head. 

“Now don’t you go talking about a lot of 
nuclei!” he warned. “I can’t stand another 
dose.” 

“All we have to do is send up this big balloon. 
It hauls up the little rubber ones, like the tail 
on a kite. They are strung together by a slow 
fuse. When the spark reaches a balloon it will 
pop off, won’t it?” 

“Sure. Even I can get that.” 

“Well, according to these big shots in science, 
if you can suddenly release some compressed 
air—pop it out like a popgun—it cools in- 
stantly and changes all this fog into snow- 
flakes. There you are!” 

“H’m... pretty smooth. Think it’ll work?” 

“Well . . .” Oliver was stricken by his first 
doubt. He swallowed nervously and his voice 
was not very steady. “Well, I hope so! If it 
doesn’t, we’ll never hear the end of it!” 


s OLIVER had wished, Saturday remained 
A snowless. A damp, raw fog hung over 
Harmony. There was no wind. 

Before 2:30 Saturday afternoon a crowd had 
gathered in a vacant pasture behind the Ott’s 
house, curious to see how Oliver would pro- 
duee a blizzard. 

At the summit of a low rise Oliver and the 
Link roped off room enough to work in. In 
the center of this space a hot fire blazed in an 


The crowd stared open-mouthed at the balloon wabbling skyward. 





improvised fireplace whose chief feature was a 
length of stovepipe that acted as a chimney. 
Several impressive looking boxes labeled “Ott 
Laboratories” held the tightly blown small 
rubber balloons and an assortment of tools. 

A growing crowd stared intently at these, 
stamping its feet and blowing frosty breath 
into the air. When from one of the cases the 
young scientists produced the big paper mas- 
ter balloon, the onlookers pressed closer. 

At this moment a discordant racket drew at- 
tention to a procession of scoffers headed by 
Butch Wilder. Some were beating tin pans; 
all of them chanted off key, “I’m Dreaming of 
a White Christmas.” Many bore banners on 
which were painted such taunts as— 


OTT IS UNFAIR TO THE WEATHER 
and 
YOU CAN’T MAKE SNOW OUT OF 


HOT AIR 
and 
WHO’S LOOPY NOW! 


This derisive procession circled the field 
before halting at Butch’s command. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the bulky scoffer, “I pro- 
pose a toast to the boy genius of Harmony Vil- 
lage. I give you the Right Honorable Oliver 
Ott!” 

This was the signal for a concerted Bronx 
cheer. 

Spectators were grinning and chuckling. 
Mr. Ott, his face red, glanced at Mr. Tread- 
way, whose face was red also. Both were wish- 
ing themselves far away. 

“Pay no attention,” Oliver muttered to his 
lieutenant. “Get on with it!” 

The Link held the big paper balloon at the 
end of a light pole run through a loop in its 
top. The hot air, pouring from the stovepipe, 
plumped out its sides. It struggled to get free. 

Oliver ignited a ball of oil-soaked waste and 
hung it below the opening. The struggles of 
the balloon grew more violent. Then he hooked 
on the festoon of little rubber balloons. The 
fuse was lighted. 

“Let her go!” Oliver shouted. 

The pole slid out of the loop and the big 
paper bag shot upward, its satellite balloons 
trailing after. 

Butch Wilder’s clowning was forgotten. The 
crowd stared open-mouthed at the balloons 
wobbling skyward. 

As they watched, the burning fuse set its 
spark to one of the rubber balloons, there was 
a pop and the balloon was gone. Another van- 
ished. Then another. 





By this time the big balloon, trailed by the 
smaller ones, had reached the cloud blanket. 


By that time the balloon procession had 
reached the cloud blanket that covered all 
Harmony. The small balloons were reduced 
by distance to little dots that vanished one by 
one. The big balloon, still climbing, vanished 
too. 

“Now what?” said Oliver’s father. 

“What’s going to happen?” asked a dozen 
voices at once. 

The crowd overflowed the rope barrier and 
gathered about the young scientists. 

“It will snow,” said Oliver Ott with simple 
dignity. 

Everybody stared at him, then at the sky. 

Five minutes passed. Ten minutes. And 
nothing happened. 

After twenty minutes’ wait Oliver and the 
Link began hastily to dismantle their ap- 
paratus and extinguish the bonfire. 

“Isn’t it going to work?” the Link whispered 
anxiously. 

“Doesn’t look like it.” Oliver gulped. “But 
it said in that newspaper it would work!” 

“Gosh,” said the Link. “This is going to be 
tough on us.” 

As if he read their thoughts, Butch Wilder 
signaled his vocalists. “Who’s loopy now?” 
he shouted, and the dutiful chorus began to 
chant, to the tune of “Yes, Sir, That’s My 
Baby” — 


Yes sir, Ott is crazy 
No sir, don’t mean maybe. 
Yes sir, Ott is loopy now! 


At that precise moment there fell into 
Butch’s open mouth a soft, chill particle— 
then another. 

Somebody exclaimed, “Hey! It’s snowing!” 

The singers fell silent. Grins vanished from 
the faces of chuckling doubters. Everybody 
stared at the sky. Out of the low clouds came 
the white, lazy flakes, sparsely at first, then 
faster and thicker, until soon the hilltop was 
a little world alone, closed in by fast falling 
snow. (Concluded on page 20.) 
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Mr. MARCH of the CALENDAR 





= cLocK on the wall struck a quarter of 
an hour before midnight on the last night 
of February as old Mr. March looked around 
his big room. His bed was freshly and neatly 
made with the covers turned down. It would 
be easier to slip into in a hurry this way. 
Thirty-one days and nights was a long time 
to keep awake. But on the other hand, eleven 
months was a long time to sleep. 

Mr. March looked at the clock again. 

Quickly he clapped on his ear-muffs. Then 
he reached for his coat and slipped it over his 
thick clothing. He paused to stroke his long 
white whiskers. He knew he had forgotten 
something. 

“Ah, yes,” he laughed, “the clock!” 

He stepped over to wind the big timepiece 
365 times and set the alarm for the same time 
and the same night of the next year. When 
this task was done he pulled his cap well over 
his ears and picked up his fur gloves. 

Just as the minute hand pointed to one 
minute before twelve Mr. March opened the 
big door. As he slipped onto the calendar 
he shook hands with Mr. February who was 
about to slide down the back wall into his 
room. 

“Well, ’tis good—’tis good! 


Very good to 


MARIAN KING 


Pictures by Harry Goff 


be back again,” Mr. March kept telling him- 
self over and over as he sat there looking at 
the world from his calendar bench. “Eleven 
months certainly is a long time to sleep!” 

February had left snow on the ground. The 
air was still very cold. But Mr. March liked 
it cold. The colder, the better the winds 
sounded. At the thought of the winds Mr. 
March lifted his hands to his mouth and blew 
on them. With each blow the wind grew 
stronger and louder. 

“Might as well enjoy the winds,” he chuck- 
led as he continued to blow. “I like the songs 
they sing—I like the gentle little murmurs 
they make, but, best of all,” he took a deep 
breath, “I like to hear their thrashing and 
lashing sounds—and their howls and their 
whistling tunes!” 

Mr. March got up from his seat and started 
to walk. As he went on his way he kept blow- 
ing and calling the winds together. He could 
hear them as they played across the snow. 
They were gentle as they dusted the delicate 
flakes from the ground to send them whirling 
through the air again. He heard the larger 
winds as they rollicked over the plains, and the 
oldest winds that were strong and blustery as 
they lashed the trees and whipped the frozen 
meadows. 


—- STILL Mr. March went on blowing until 
- he met a very sad looking shepherd. 

“What ails you, my good friend?” Mr. March 
shouted to make himself heard above the roar- 
ing of the winds. 

“Ails me?” The shepherd looked harshly at 
the old man of the calendar. “It’s you with 
your winds and your storms we dread. You’re 
so uncertain,” he went on. “Sometimes you 
come in like a lion. Other times you come in 
like a lamb. Your gentle winds we don’t mind. 
But when you come a-lashing and a-cutting 
and a-destroying many, many of our animals, 


and especially the little lambs, we——” his 
voice shook with rage. 

“I know I am a pretty rough sort of old 
man,” Mr. March said in his kindest way. “But 
you know,” he added as softly as he could, “I 
have underneath it all a very warm heart— 
and far be it from me to harm you or anything 
knowingly—especially those little lambs.” 

The shepherd’s face brightened as he lis- 
tened to Mr. March. Perhaps he wasn’t so bad 
after all—perhaps—— 

“If you promise me,” Mr. March said, “that 
you will give me a beautiful fat lamb when it 
is time for me to go back again, then I will 
really be mild and gentle and make my stay 
here peaceful and quiet.” 

“That I will, and it’ll be the finest of the 
flock, if only you’ll do it!” The shepherd was 
overjoyed at the idea. “I promise it will be the 
best!” 

Old Mr. March kept his word. At once he 
stopped blowing—and, just as quickly, the 
winds died down and there was the peace, the 
calm, and the quiet that he had promised. 


& MR. MARCH walked about during the days 
that followed he saw the little lambs frisk- 
ing over the ground. He saw, too, the other 
animals running, jumping, and leaping and 
enjoying the good mild weather of his month. 
He watched with laughter the little rabbits as 
they darted in and out of their tree homes. 

He even shed his own big coat, it was so 
pleasant! Only once in a while did he blow— 
but it was such a gentle wind that all the little 
animals lifted up their ears so as not to miss a 
note of its song. 

When the shepherd saw how his lambs were 
growing and how healthy they were he was 
delighted. However, instead of being grateful 
for this, he was selfish and tried his very best 
to think up some way to break his part of the 
bargain. He would not, his mind was made up, 
part with any of his lambs now. They were too 
beautiful—far prettier than any he had ever 
had or seen. They were really prize lambs now. 
No, he would not keep his promise! That was 
final! 


T= pays before Mr. March’s time was up 
on the calendar he paid a visit to the shep- 
herd. 

“I have done as I promised,” he told the 
shepherd with satisfaction. “The weather has 
been mild and beautiful. And everything has 


prospered in it. Now I am ready for my re- 
ward. I have only a 3-day journey left.” 

The shepherd looked at Mr. March slyly. 
“Give youa lamb! I should say not!” he jeered. 
“There are three more days left in your month. 
There’s no telling what mischief you’ll do in 
that time!” 

Old Mr. March could hardly believe his ears. 

“Indeed,” he finally shouted. “Is that grati- 
tude? Well, I'll not let you forget it!” His 
voice shook the earth. 

Without another word Mr. March walked 
away. He cupped his hands to his mouth and 
blew at first just a little gently—then a little 


= jf 





As he shouted furiously at the shepherd, 
old Mr. March’s voice shook the earth. 


stronger—then a little harder — until he 
reached his bench on the calendar. And then, 
taking one deep breath after another, he blew 
until the winds all howled and lashed and 
whistled, and storms raged as they had never 
raged before. 

Mr. March took time out to shake himself 
with laughter just a minute before midnight 
of the thirty-first and last day of his month 
and to shout, “I’ll come in, if it pleases me, 
like a roaring lion or a gentle lamb, and I’ll 
do the same when I go out! But,” he added, 
“the world will always have me roaring or 
gentle some time during my yearly visit.” 

And with a final chuckle old Mr. March 
slipped off the calendar just in time not to be 
April fooled. 

From that time to this, the month of March 
has been just as old Mr. March said he would 
be—according to his moods—either stormy, 
or gentle and kind. 
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ELZA G. LORIMOR 
Meteorologist, U. S. Weather Bureau 


FoR HUNDREDS Of years people have tried with- 
out success to invent a gadget that would 
foretell the weather. Many devices have been 
tried but they show only conditions at the 
moment and do not directly foretell future 
changes. 

One reason it is hard to foretell weather is 
that weather moves from place to place. The 
weather we will have tomorrow is somewhere 
else today. Our instruments cannot measure 
it until it arrives. 

Weathermen have found that in the United 
States our weather generally moves from west 
to east. All the time it moves, it is changing 
so that even if we know exactly where it will 
go we do not always know what it will be like 
when it arrives. 


Weather Symbols 

Ever since the first weather mans were made 
over 100 years ago, scientists have uscd weath- 
er symbols. Symbols are used because it is 
not possible to show the weather over the 
whole country on one map using words. By 
using weather symbols and numbers it is pos- 
sible to show on one map a picture of the 
weather at hundreds of stations throughout 
the country. 


Wind Symbols 

To show the direction and speed of the wind 
the weatherman draws an arrow. The arrow 
points in the direction towards which the wind 
is blowing. Thus the arrow shown here 
indicates a northwest wind. 

To show how strong the wind is we look at 
the “feathers” on the arrow. For example, 
this arrow shows a very strong north- 
west wind. 


Cloud Symbols 

Clouds are very important in forecasting 
the weather. Many symbols are used to show 
kinds of clouds. For example, the small white 
clouds that we often see on a beautiful sum- 
mer day are shown like this —\. When 
these clouds get larger and swell up on top 
they are shown like this ~\ . When some 
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of the clouds have swelled up very much and 
perhaps turned grey or black they are entered 
on a weather map thus >-~ . In all, there are 
more than 20 symbols which describe clouds. 
If there are no clouds the station circle is 
left blank like this © . If about half the sky 
is cloud-covered the circle is blacked in like 
this g. When the sky is completely cov- 
ered or overcast the circle isallblack ©. 


Moisture or “Precipitation” Symbols 

Symbols are also used on the weather map 
to show whether precipitation (rain, snow, or 
sleet) is occurring. If thissymbol ** is used 
at a station we know that light snow is falling. 
If the symbol looks like this *4x the snow is 
very heavy. Two black dots... mean light 
rain. Sometimes rain and snow both fall to- 
gether and this condition is shown by ¢ . 
When this strange symbol [{{ appears on the 
map we know that a thunderstorm is occurring 
at that location. 


Numbers as Symbols 

Portions of the weather picture are shown 
on the weather map by numbers. Temper- 
ature, air pressure, amount of rainfall in 
inches, visibility (how far away objects can 
be seen) are some of these. Each weather ele- 
ment entered around the station circle has its 
own place. 


Where Weather Reports Come From 


Perhaps you are wondering where all of the 
weather reports entered on the weather map 
come from. To maintain the weather service 
we must have a small army of men and women 
all over the United States, going at certain 
times each day and night to their posts to read 
instruments and record the many elements 
that make up the weather. Readings are made 
on ships at sea and on the Great Lakes. 

Conditions in the ocean of air high above 
the earth are searched out by sending up gas- 
filled balloons carrying tiny radio sets which 
send signals back to the earth. 

Several times every day and during the 
night hundreds of observers send their reports 
to central stations by telegraph, teletype, tele- 
phone or radio. The reports are then distrib- 
uted over the teletype system to weather of- 
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fices where they are entered on the weather 
map. It requires about two hours from the 
time the observations are made until reports 
are distributed and the weather maps are 
ready for use in forecasting. 


Weather Maps 


Small, simplified weather maps, like the 
one pictured here, are published in some daily 
newspapers. Because of their small size these 
newspaper weather maps cannot show as many 
weather symbols as the large maps used by the 
weatherman. 

Practically all weather maps have three fea- 
tures about which people ask questions. These 
are: The heavy black lines having points and 
bumps along them; the fine black lines run- 
ning hither and thither over the map; and the 
areas marked HIGH and LOW. 


Fronts 


The heavy black saw-toothed lines, or 
FRONTS as they are called, mark the bound- 
aries between huge masses of air which differ 
from one another. Two kinds of air that are 
often separated in this manner are cold dry 
air from the north and warm moist air from 
tropical regions. Strange as it may seem, these 
two kinds of air do not mix well when they are 
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brought together. Often they behave much 
like oil and water with a layer or boundary 
separating them. , 
This line of separation between cold dry 
air and warm moist air can be very important 
to the weatherman. Much of our bad weather 
occurs in connection with these boundary lines 
or FRONTS as they move across the country. 


Air Pressure Lines 


The fine black lines or ISOBARS which wan- 
der over the map connect points of equal air 
pressure. The weatherman draws these lines 
by looking at the barometer readings which 
are a part of the weather report entered on 
the map. ISOBARS show at a glance what 
part of the country is having high air pressure 
and what part is having low air pressure. 
These areas are then marked HIGH or LOW. 


Predicting the Weather 


These markings help the weatherman to pre- 
dict the weather because he has found out that 
high pressure areas generally bring one kind 
of weather while low pressure areas often 
bring another kind of weather. Fair, sunny 
days, cool nights, and spring and autumn 
frosts often occur during periods of high 
pressure. On the other hand, low pressure 
areas often bring warm 
southerly winds with 
clouds and precipita- 
tion. 

Although the weather- 
man cannot always tell 
what the weather will do, 
records show that he is 
right most of the time. 
Warnings which he sends 
out by radio, telegraph, 
telephone, and newspaper 
save the people of this 
country millions of dollars 
each year. On the weath- 
er map, the weatherman 
watches for blizzards in the 
north, frosts and cold 
waves, hurricanes which 
move in from the oceans, 
windstorms, floods,. and 
other severe conditions. 
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—the land “down under’ 


HIS MONTH we are giving you letters 
; from two young Australian Junior Red 
Cross friends, Ranald Macdonald and Ruth 
King, both 12 years old, who helped prepare 
a school correspondence album for the Lincoln 
School, Lewistown, Montana. 

Australia is a very large island. These young 
people live in Perenjori, in the western part. 
Not many large trees grow in Western Aus- 
tralia, we are told, but they have kinds which 
would be strange to us, such as Salmon Gums 
and Jam trees which the white ants do not 


Kangaroos make good pets and can be taught 
many tricks. The largest are 7 feet tall. Can you 
see the baby looking out of his mother’s pouch? 











destroy. Pines have been planted in recent 
years and are doing well. 

But this dry country is good for sheep. Ran- 
ald tells us that their wool and sheep growing 
industry is so important that it is often said 
that “Australia rides on the sheep’s back.” 
Here is his interesting description of sheep 
raising on his father’s “station,” as ranches 
are called there. 


How the Sheep Get Water 


9 AM GOING to tell you about some of the 
things we do on a sheep station. First I 
will tell you how the sheep get water. Rainfall 
out on the station country may be as little as 5 
or 6 inches, so dams would be useless. The best 
thing is to get the underground water and the 
only way to do that is to sink bores or wells, 
mostly wells. My father’s station has wells, 
each one with a mill on it and a tank and 
troughs for the sheep to drink out of. We 
have about 10,000 sheep, but many other sta- 
tions have more. All through the summer we 
have to watch the mills. 


How the Sheep Get Food 


The next thing I will tell you is how the 
sheep get food. In the winter the sheep eat 
the natural grasses, but in the summer they 
get all the food they want out of the bush. 
The sheep eat Salt bush, Kavava bush, and 
Bowgada bush and many other bushes and 
shrubs, the pods of which are very fattening. 

By the way, the station I live on is named 
after one of the bushes the sheep eat — 
“Kavava.” 

Shearing the Sheep 

When it is time to bring in the sheep for 
shearing we can’t get them out of the thick 
bushy country, so the best thing to do is to 
shut the water off at the troughs and soon all 
the sheep will be waiting about the well, be- 
cause there is no water anywhere else for them. 













Then we come round on horseback with some 
dogs and drive the sheep to the shearing shed. 
Sometimes we have to drive them 20 and 30 
miles to the shed and we’re pretty tired when 
we get home. 

You should see how the sheep dogs work the 
sheep. Most sheep men say their dog is as 
good as three or four men when it comes to 
handling sheep. 

In the morning we start yarding the sheep 
and getting them ready for shearing. When 
the men start shearing it is pretty noisy and 
the sheep don’t like it much! 

After the sheep are shorn they are pushed 
down a little chute about six feet long into 
pens where they are drafted off and ones with 
tails are lamb marked—that means that their 
tails are cut off to stop them from getting fly 
blown. 

There is always plenty of good fun to be had 
in the shearing shed! 

After the wool is shorn off the sheep it is 
graded carefully and baled up, ready to be ex- 
ported to England, Germany, or even the 
U.S.A. Much of it is, of course, kept in Aus- 
tralia and made up to clothing here. 

Fat lambs are also raised in some places and 
sent to the meat markets. 


Australian Animals 


Ruth describes the wild animals in Western 
Australia: 


0: THE STATION (or ranch) country east of 
here the foxes do some damage by at- 
tacking the sheep and young lambs, and the 
dingoes or wild dogs do too. But many people 
say that these two animals do a lot of good as 
they kill thousands of rabbits every year. 
This section of the country has not so many 
rabbits as other parts west of here, as it is so 
dry, but in wetter parts the rabbit is a real 
pest, and eats up hundreds of acres of sheep 
feed and also many acres of crop. We trap 
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“Most sheep men say that their dog is as good as 
three or four men when it comes to handling sheep.” 


them and shoot them and poison them, but 
still they get worse and worse. The rabbits 
were brought into this country first as pets 
and now they are here to stay. 


Kangaroos Make Good Pets 


We have plenty of kangaroos here too. Some 
of the largest are to be seen about here—big 
“old man kangaroos” 7 feet high. They eat up 
a good bit of feed too but people don’t worry 
about them much, but sometimes they go out 
shooting for them as their skins are valuable 
and they are not bad to eat. Have you ever 
seen a live kangaroo in a zoo? They make good 
pets and can be taught many tricks. Did you 
know that the mothers carry their young ones 
in a pouch in their “tummies”? 

About here too are some herds of goats. 
These are tame goats gone wild, and nobody 
worries about them much. 

In wetter parts of Western Australia we have 
many other animals, such as opossums and 
bush rats, while in the North there are great 
herds of buffaloes, same as your bison. 


Many Junior Red Cross groups in Australia 
would like to correspond with schools in the 
United States. Wouldn’t your school enjoy 
such an opportunity? 


—Alice Ingersoll Thornton. 
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When school is out we all 
laugh and shout and have 
fun outdoors together. VY 


A We are playing with 
tops. We whip them with 
little sticks that we carve. 


The baby has to be minded. 
| carry him in his blanket 
safely strapped to my back. V 


LIVE IN 


KOREA 


Since we in Korea live so far a 
boys and girls in America cannot 
us, we are sending you our pictu 
see some of the games we play 
the good times we have togeth 
would like to share with you. 
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<This game we call “datche.” 
It is fun to play. We throw 
our cards on the ground, 
then count our points. 





far away that you 
annot come to see 
pictures. You can 
play and some of 
ogether which we 
U. 


TOS a, KINGSBURY 


When it snows we all go 
out to skate on little 
sticks which we fasten 
to the soles of our shoes.> 


Can’‘t you hear 
me whistle? 


A We play hopscotch in much the 
same way as you do in your 
country. This is a very old 
game and one of our favorites. 


<We girls are practicing jump- 
ing on a board. We try to jump 
high enough so that we can 
look over the top of the wall. 








FESTIVALS 
IN JAPAN 


ISOBEL MILLIER HUTTON 


Pictures by Elizabeth Miller 


T’S A DULL MONTH in the life of a Japanese 

child in which there is no festival. But it 
doesn’t often happen because the Japanese 
have at least one big festival for practically 
every month of the year and more small ones 
than we have bargain basement days in 
America. 

It’s just as well, however, because festival 
days in Japan brighten up an otherwise pretty 
dreary life, and help make up to the Japanese 
children for the fun and games which every 
American boy and girl takes for granted. For 
most of the people of Japan, life is a serious 
thing, and “play,” as we know it, is reserved 
for special occasions. 

On the other hand, Japanese children get 
the best there is, and they are not only loved 
by their parents, but are revered. Many of the 
festivals which the Japanese celebrate are to 
show their special appreciation for children. 


An Ancient Celebration 


For example, the Shichigosan Festival, 
which means Seven-Five-Three Festival, is said 
to be over 400 years old. It is held on Novem- 
ber 15. On that day parents with children 
who are 7, 5, and 3 years of age go to a shrine 


During Boys’ Festival one paper balloon 
carp is flown for each boy in the family. 





to express their gratitude that the children 
have reached these critical ages and to ask for 
future blessings. Children are given good luck 
charms and sweets by shrine officials and pres- 
ents by relatives and friends. 


Baby’s First Shrine Visit 


Miyamairi, meaning shrine visit, is the first 
real festival in a baby’s life. It has deep, re- 
ligious significance. On that day the baby is 
taken to the shrine of the local god, who is the 
guardian and protector of the people of the 
district. 

The day differs according to whether the 
baby isaboyoragirl. Fora boy, it is the 32nd 
day on earth; for a girl, the 33rd. A nurse ora 
grandmother usually carries the baby on her 
back to the temple. Friends and relatives 
make up the procession. Each person carries 
one of the baby’s brightly colored kimonos. 

After the child has received the blessings of 
the god, he is taken to visit more friends and 
relatives. At this time, bags of ame (wheat 
gluten) are given as presents from the baby. 
Ame is a baby food, and the giving of it shows 
that baby is willing to share his food with his 
friends. In return for ame, the relatives pre- 
sent the baby with little papier-mache dogs 
symbolizing the hope that the child will grow 
as fast and be as healthy as a puppy. 


The Boys’ Festival 


The Boys’ Festival is held on May 5. In Jap- 
anese it is called Tango-no-sekku. One inter- 
pretation of Tango is the “first day of the 
horse.” The horses stand for manliness, 
bravery, and strength desired in boys. This 
festival is also known as the Iris Festival, 
named for the long, slender leaves of that 
plant which resemble a sword. During this 
day, boys bathe in an iris-soaked hot bath, 
which is said to make them strong. 

On a long pole set in the garden, or attached 
to the roof, are hoisted paper balloon carps 
(fish) which the winds fill out like wind-socks 
on an airfield. One carp is flown for each boy 
in the family. The biggest carp, sometimes 15 
feet long, represents the eldest son. A tiny one 
is flown for the baby son. The carp is chosen 
because it has the power to fight its way up 
swift streams, thus overcoming obstacles. It 
is held as a fitting example for growing boys. 


Festival of the Dolls 


The Peach Festival, more popularly known 
as the “Festival of the Dolls,” is the time-hon- 





Fancy headdress is worn on festival days. 


ored celebration for girls. It is held on March 
3. The dolls displayed on this day in every 
house in the land are a special type ceremonial 
doll, and are not to be played with. After each 
celebration they are carefully put away for the 
next year. 

The peach blossom, which symbolizes happi- 
ness in marriage, is always among decorations 
displayed with the dolls. Being full and round, 
the peach blossom signifies softness, mildness, 
and peacefulness. Many marriages take place 
on the day of the Doll Festival. Many reasons 
are given for this festival, but the one most ac- 
cepted is the parents’ love of children. This 
love often impels poor parents to sell some of 
their belongings to buy festival decorations. 


The Weaver's Festival 


The Star Festival, widely celebrated in the 
primary schools, is called the “Festival of the 
Seventh Eve of the Seventh Month.” More 
popularly it is known as the Weaver’s Festival, 
and it has a fanciful legend behind it. 

The beautiful weaver princess, Veda, fell in 
love with another star in the heaven, the Herd- 
boy. The king of skies allowed them to marry. 
They were so much in love that they neglected 
their work, so the king had them separated. 
Now, they may only meet one day a year on the 
banks of the Milky Way. This annual festival, 


held by the romantic inhabitants of the earth, 
celebrates this meeting of the lovers. Each 
year on this day the children of the land put 
on dances and songs for this event. 


Japanese New Year 


What might well be a combination of our 
Christmas, New Year, and Fourth of July all 
rolled into one is the Japanese New Year, cele- 
brated January 2, 3, 4,5, 6, and 7. A real holi- 
day spirit blankets the land on these days, and, 
as the Japanese would say, it is the “Number 
One” holiday of the year. 

This season is commemorated by feasts of 
especially prepared foods, by sending greeting 
cards and paying visits, by giving presents, by 
special household decorations, by paying one’s 
debts, and by cleaning one’s house. 

For decorations the Japanese use, as always, 
things with symbolical meanings. Houses this 
time of year are festooned with pine trees, 
bamboo, strips of white paper, fern leaves, 
oranges, and small bent lobsters. All these 
things have special meanings for the Japanese, 
and together they express good wishes for a 
long and prosperous life. 

The special dish is called O-zoni. It is a 
broth containing mochi (rice-cake or paste) 
and vegetables. Raw and cooked carp is served 
because again, carp denotes energy and deter- 
mination. Black peas are a “must” dish for 
New Year’s because the word for them means 
robust in Japanese. Chestnuts come next be- 
cause the written character for them means 
mastery. Dried kombu, a seaweed meaning 
happiness, and lotus root because it is sacred, 
are also New Year delights, as is a chrysanthe- 
mum petal salad. 

Many other minor festivals are held 
throughout the year—locally and nationally. 
Being great nature lovers who not only live 
close to the earth but depend directly on its 
output for their very existence, the Japanese 
consider any happening of nature as cause 
enough for a festival. 


To celebrate festival days, Tokyo boys and girls sometimes put on weird 
masks and stroll about the streets carrying paper lanterns on poles. 















































FREEDOM GARDENS 


You May not believe it right now if you are 
shivering from the cold but the fact is, spring 
is coming close. So close that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has asked the American 
people to grow 20 million Freedom Gardens in 
1948! 

No doubt you helped to grow Victory Gar- 
dens during the war. Now, because the people 
overseas still need food, we must make these 
Freedom Gardens just as successful. And 
Junior Red Cross members will not fail to help 
with this program so that children in other 
lands will have food. 

You may remember, too, that sales of vege- 
tables and fruits from the war Victory Gar- 
dens sometimes swelled Junior Red Cross 
funds! 


JUST SERVICE TO OTHERS 


ONE OF THE most inspiring accounts of Jun- 
ior Red Cross activities comes from the South 
Summerville School, Liberty County Chapter, 
Georgia. 

This is a small school of only three grades 
with just 90 pupils, yet they worked as eagerly 


By collecting papers and magazines, these boys at 
Euchee Indian School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, have 
earned money for the National Children’s Fund. 
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as boys and girls do in larger schools. Each 
pupil made a contribution to and helped pack 
25 gift boxes. 

Third-grade boys and girls made curtains 
and dressing tables for their rest rooms. Of 
all this effort they said simply: “We are so 
happy to be of service to others.” 


HOW TO MAKE WAX FLOWER CONTAINERS 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members of the Des Moines 
County Chapter, Iowa, made attractive wax 
flower containers for the veterans hospital at 
Knoxville. 

Directions for making these wax containers 
are given in four steps: 

(1) Melt two cakes of paraffin in a double 
boiler and color with blueing or crayolas. Add 
one teaspoonful of glycerine as the wax cools. 
This prevents the wax from hardening too 
soon and makes it easier to mold. 

(2) Remove wax from pan while still 
slightly soft—about the consistency of “‘pulled 
candy.” 

(3) Press the pliable wax over an inverted 
bowl. The bowl should be turned constantly 
to keep uniform pressure on the wax. 

(4) To harden the wax, place the bowl under 
running cold water. The wax will slip off the 
bowl and will hold water without any addi- 
tional finish. 

Wax can also be shaped into fruit bowls, 
nut cups, bird and animal shapes, and other 
ornaments. 


“MANY A MICKLE MAKES A MUCKLE” 


RAISING FUNDs for international Junior Red 
Cross projects seems an easy thing for many 
members to do. Nickels and pennies may 
mean little to many American children, but 
added together they mean much to boys and 
girls in other lands. They mean school sup- 
plies, soap, tooth powder and brushes, candy, 
and many other things for children overseas. 

Can you imagine paying $7 for a pencil? 
Yet not long ago that was the price paid by 
children in Yugoslavia! No wonder Junior 



















AMERICAN RED CROSS DON RANSEN 


<The pattern for this gay Easter rabbit, made in 
Midwestern Area, was sent to the Egyptian Junior 
Red Crescent as a sample of toys made by American 
Junior Red Cross members for children’s hospitals. 
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First graders at Portsmouth School, Portland, Ore- 


gon, complete the wagons and other toys they are 
making for gift boxes to be sent overseas. Vv 
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Red Cross members are so eager to raise funds 
by pennies and nickels to make life easier for 
others! 

Here are some ways funds are being raised: 


In San Joaquin, California 


At the Linden Elementary School in San 
Joaquin County Chapter, California, each 
classroom undertook a special money-raising 
project. 

The first grade gave a doll show represent- 
ing dolls of many types and countries. 

The third grade presented a “variety show” 
featuring collections of foreign coins, post- 
cards, scrapbooks, jewelry, and lapel buttons. 
Other attractions were “magic trick” dogs, 
walking Santas, hand movies, and a pet show 
featuring a 4-month-old deer. 


In Champaign, Illinois 


Members of the Champaign County Chap- 
ter, Illinois, sponsored a collection of milk 
bottles and wire coat-hangers to sell for their 
National Children’s Fund. They also sold pop- 
corn at parent-teacher meetings. 


Birthday Donations 


For many years pupils at Freemont School, 
Alhambra, California, have raised funds 
through birthday donations. At general as- 
sembly each morning, those having a birthday 
place their pennies in a world bank. They re- 
ceive a birthday gift of a cupcake with a candle 
on it. These donations for Junior Red Cross 
count up quickly and also make a fete day for 
the pupils having a birthday. 


Sharing with Others 


Giving up ice cream and other desserts in 
the school cafeteria is really a test of strength 
and courage! - Yet boys and girls at a school 
in Gasport, New York (Seneca Falls Chapter) 


ss Two American-born Korean children, who attend 
did just that and donated the money to the East Silver Spring School near Washington, D. C., 


Junior Red Cross service fund. ; look at some of the books in the 375 sets which were 
—Marion Bloom. sent to Korea by the American Junior Red Cross. 
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Oliver Ott’s Old-Fashioned 
Winter 


(Continued from page 7) 


HEY SAT in the garage, Oliver, the Link and 

Adele. Adele had not been invited, but she 
was there. The two boys endured her, toc 
dispirited to send her home. 

Oliver was peering through his periscope. 

“Still snowing,” he groaned. “Nothing but 
snow in sight. And it’s been five days now.” 

“You're telling me!” groaned the Link. He 
shifted his position and cried suddenly, “Ouch! 
My back!” 

“Your back!” Oliver jeered. He rubbed his 
own tenderly. “If I have to shovel one more 
scoop of snow. .. Boy, I wish we had the poet 
Whittier here! I’d show him some joys of being 
snowbound that he never dreamed of.” 

“Oliver,” said the Link earnestly, “you’ve 
got to do something about it! They say this 
blizzard’s costing the town thousands of dol- 
lars. Thousands! Business is busted. Every- 
body’s snowbound. And they’re blaming us 
for it!” 

“And how am I going to stop it, I’d like to 
know!” Oliver groaned. 

“You started it,” the Link argued reason- 
ably. 

“Maybe I did and maybe I didn’t, Link. 
Sometimes I don’t know. Maybe it was ready 
to snow anyhow and we just happened along 
with our balloon.” 

“Well, everybody thinks you started it and 
that’s just as bad. Honest, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised but they could put us in jail for monkey- 
ing with the weather! Butch Wilder says they 
can.” 

“Well,” said a sarcastic little voice from the 
corner where Adele perched on the ruins of 
the Domestic De-Mouser, “is talking all you 
can think of to do!” 

The Link, uttering a wild, wordless cry, gave 
a convulsive leap towards his sister that 
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further wrenched his lame back. 

“Who let you in here?” he began in a roar. 
Then, changing to quivering sarcasm, he 
cooed, “Dear little sister, just what would you 
advise?” 

“Yes,” Oliver echoed. 
you advise, Adele?” 

“T wouldn’t demean myself answering him,” 
said Adele, pointing at her brother. ‘“He’s 
nothing but a—an uncouth lout. But I'll 
answer you. You’re always inventing things, 
Oliver Ott. Well, if you can’t make it stop 
snowing, why don’t you invent something to 
help people dig out their walks and not nearly 
kill themselves doing it? Why don’t you invent 
something helpful?” 

For a moment Oliver’s mouth remained 
foolishly open. Then into his staring eyes 
came that vague, far-away look that always 
preceded a great idea. 

“Got it!” he shouted suddenly. 

Striding to the Link’s little sister, Oliver 
brought his hand from his trouser pocket and 
presented her with a silver half dollar. 

“If your face was cleaner, I’d kiss you as 
well,” he announced. “As it is, consider your- 
self kissed and run buy enough chocolates to 
make you sick. Adele, you have saved the day!” 

“What’s she done?” groaned the Link. Even 
Adele looked puzzled. 

“It came like an inspiration,” said Oliver in 
an awed voice. “Just like an inspiration, com- 
plete in every detail! We'll call it Ott’s Atomic 
Scoopo!”’ 

“Call what?” gasped the Link. 

“Quiet, everybody,” said Oliver sharply. 
“Quiet! I’ve got to put it on paper while the 
details are clear in my mind. Boy, it’s going 
to be a honey!” 

“What is?” 

“Our self-propelling, automatic snowshovel, 
guaranteed to clean your sidewalk bone dry 
in fifteen minutes, and no exertion on the part 
of the operator. Link, what this town needs is 
a good, new-fashioned snowplow!” 


“Just what would 
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Sun. 


Wear suitable 
clothing for 
March days. 


Tell ents 
about if Red 
Cross Drive. 


SAVE, FQOD! 
Pre nt 


hunger. 









AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 





LOOK OUT! 


-when a ball goes out of bounds. 


MARCH 1948 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 


Plan arch 
17 p s for 
shut-ins. 


Read w«ldeas 
on th rch” 
inyour NEWS. 


Car ter 
flo r to 
shut-ins. 


IT’S SMART TO BE SAFE. That's the slogan 
of the American Red Cross Accident Pre- 
vention Service—and the motto of every 
wise Junior Red Cross member. 
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MARCH 
Lucia Cabot 


GREAT big wind was blowing, 
A For March came in that way. 
It roared like a hungry lion, 

And said it meant to stay. 


All through the month it whistled, 
And made the shutters slam. 

The very last day it changed its mind, 
And went out like a lamb! 


MAPLE-SUGAR WEATHER 


Frances Frost 


HE SUGAR-BUSH lifts pewter branches on 
| » silver sky that Slants its great-starred 
flakes 
over the hills. The winter's nearly gone 
and every March-tugged maple tree awakes. 


| trudge from tree to tree and firmly tap 

the gray-ribbed bark and hang up gleaming 
pails. 

Tomorrow | shall gather the crystal sap, 

and drinking sweetness, go home leaping rails 


and racing down the hill. My arms will swing 

like branches in the rime-filled air and sunny, 

and I'll be as drunk on the maple taste of 
Spring 

as any bear cub daffy on new honey! 


MARCH 
Helen Moye Williams 


ARCH RAIN, hush your loud calling, 

M Spring has not come yet, 

But you've wakened the white pear blossoms, 
And the peachtree blooms are wet. 


March wind, hush your loud singing, 
The robin and the jay 

Haven't come up from the south yet; 
The weather's cold today. 


March, March, hush your loud laughing— 
Oh ... you knew all along 

There are violets in bloom by the doorsteps; 
So that accounts for your song! 
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SPRING CLEANING 
Estelle A. Brooks 


LUSTERING March, with his broom on his 
B shoulder, 

Puffs out his cheeks as he breathes long and deep; 
Then winking an eye—he’s suddenly bolder— 
Most energetically starts in to sweep. 


High flies the dust, the air is soon filling 

With large and small cloudlets of golden and gray; 

While brown leaves are circling and dancing and 
milling, 

For March has begun his Spring cleaning today. 


Wielding his broom, now the dirt’s disappearing, 
Teasing and joking—your hat leaves your brow. 

But why do you pause, March, anxiously peering? 
“Sure, April must come soon—she’s really due now.” 


RED CROSS 


An Acrostic for March 


m is for readiness 
The Red Cross is already ready 


E is for everywhere 
The Red Cross goes everywhere 


is for doing 
The Red Cross is always doing good 


2 is for courage 
Red Cross workers have courage 


m is for Roll Call 
This is Roll Call week 


is for others 
The Red Cross is helping others 


is for service 
The Red Cross slogan is Service 


is for success 
Success for the Red Cross drive 


—Written by the fourth grade at 
Nottingham School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the March 1947 Red Cross Drive. 


“Toftes for “/eachers 


WHAT'S NEW IN PUBLICATIONS? 


Practices in Elementary 
Education 


A NEW BOOK on good practices 
in elementary education is re- 
cently off the press. It is Educa- 
tion for All American Children, 
published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
This book is a companion to Edu- 
cation for All American Youth, a 
study of secondary education. 

Copies may be obtained from 
the Commission, 1201—16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., $1.50 
per copy. 


Safety Education 


Make Your Town Safe is a 32- 
page pamphlet which invites your 
group to take the leadership in 
the important job of gaining 
community acceptance of safety 
as a part of everyday living, and 
gives you tips on how to go about 
it. Published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y., 20 
cents a copy, reduced prices for 
10 or more. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


YOUR CALENDAR for the month 
(page 21) pictures a hazardous 
practice too often observed on 
school grounds — children heed- 
lessly dashing into the street to 
retrieve a ball. 

Three of the Suggested Out- 
lines for Use of Teachers in Pre- 
senting Safety Instruction, re- 
cently published by the American 
Red Cross Accident Prevention 
Service, can give you help in 
guiding your pupils to a greater 
awareness of the need for safety 
at school and on the playground. 

These are: Being a Safe Citi- 
zen and Play Time Is Happy 
Time, for teachers of the upper 
elementary grades; and Fun in 
Play, for primary-grade teachers. 

These and others in the series 
of 18, are available in limited 
quantity to teachers from the lo- 
cal Red Cross chapter through 
your teacher-sponsor or Junior 
Red Cross chairman. 


FOR THE ADULT CAMPAIGN 


WITHOUT soliciting money or 
doing any canvassing, there are 
many ways that boys and girls 
can aid in the March American 
Red Cross Fund Campaign. 


They can make talks, help fold 
and sort materials, and run er- 
rands. They can hold assemblies 
and arrange for . > %wing of ex- 
hibits and films. They can utilize 
their school papers to inform 
parents about the campaign. 
They can use material from the 
News to supply parent-teacher 
groups with information about 
the organization. 

The campaign month is a fine 
time for children to capitalize on 
their skills in art and English— 
to make posters and design illus- 
trations, to write stories, poems, 
and radio skits. 


FOR A HAPPIER EASTER 


YOUR TEACHER-SPONSOR or the 
Junior Red Cross chairman of 
your local chapter can supply you 
with many ideas for ways Junior 
members in your classes can uti- 
lize free time and art and craft 
periods to design material for use 
of convalescents, shut-ins, dis- 
abled veterans, and others who 
need cheer at Eastertide. The 
chapter can also supply you with 
names of persons and organiza- 
tions who have requested such 
aid. 

Here are a few tips on Easter 
programs, sent in by teachers, 
which might suggest ideas to your 
class: 


For an old folks home: 


Prepare baskets of flowers, or 
fruit, or potted plants for each 
room. 

Make nosegays for Easter bon- 
nets. 

Make table favors, menu cov- 
ers, tray covers, centerpieces for 
tables on Easter Sunday. 

Make Easter window transpar- 
encies. 

Give an Easter play or pageant. 


For children in hospitals and 
homes: 


Prepare and deliver Easter 
baskets. 

Send bright Easter cards to 
shut-ins. 

Make stuffed cloth Easter bun- 
nies. 

Give a pageant or play; plan 
a party. 

Make carnival caps, favors, 
flower displays. 


KINDERGARTEN EASTER PLANS 


KINDERGARTEN children of the 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter last 
year prepared Easter boxes for 


children in hospitals. 116 classes 
sent as many boxes, in as many 
different shapes. 

There were carts drawn by 
bunnies which contained kites, 
pinwheels, jumping jacks, paper 
dolls, and furniture; there were 
Easter bonnet oilcloth bags to be 
hung on the beds, containing 
playtime materials such as col- 
ored paper, paste, and blunt scis- 
sors, and many other articles of 
cheer for hospitalized boys and 
girls. (Plans for this program 
were cleared through chapter 
and hospital channels before 
preparation.) 


FOR JUNIOR RED CROSS 
IN EUROPE 


As A PART of the work being 
done by the American Junior Red 
Cross through its National Chil- 
dren’s Fund in the rehabilitation 
of schools in Europe and for the 
production of Junior Red Cross 
program materials, shipment has 
been made to various countries 
during recent months of multi- 
lith equipment and supplies nec- 
essary to operate the machines. 

Shipment has already been 
authorized for the Junior Red 
Cross in Norway, Italy, Greece, 
and Czechoslovakia. A complete 
multilith setup includes a vari- 
typer, camera, and other supplies 
necessary for one year’s opera- 
tion of these machines. 


FOLKLORE MAP REPRINTS 


IF YOU WISH a copy of the 
“Folklore Map of the United 
States,” used on the February 
NEWS cover, you may secure it 
by sending request to area of- 
fice through your Junior Red 
Cross chairman. The supply of 
these reprints is limited. 


HELP CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
11 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 3 


Every Easter seal you buy 
helps a crippled child. 
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) above the water. 


AMBITIOUS ORNY 


MARION WALDEN 


RNY was a duck-billed platypus. All his brothers and sisters were 
O hunting their suppers in the shallow water at the river’s edge, 
but Orny sat on the bank crying big sad tears. Old Leaper, the 
kangaroo, coming for his evening drink, hopped up beside Orny. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked kindly. 

“Mamma spanked me,” wailed Orny. 

“That’s bad,” said Leaper. “What for?” 

“She won’t let me do anything,” Orny complained. “All day I 
have to stay down in our burrow, where I can’t see what’s going on. 
This afternoon I heard an interesting noise and climbed out, so 
she spanked me.” 

“Well, you’d best mind your mamma,” advised Leaper. 

“But I want to do something worthwhile. Be some good,” Orny 
tried to explain. “How can I ever amount to anything, down in 
the burrow?” 

“It’s the safest place,” Leaper said. “Your mamma wants to 
protect you.” 

“T know,” sighed Orny. “She’s always telling about Great-grand- 
pa, who was just like me, always wanting to go out in daylight. 
He was skinned and stuffed and put in a place called a museum.” 

“T certainly wouldn’t want to be skinned and stuffed, even to get 
into a museum,” Leaper declared. “But I’ll ask around and see if I 
can get any ideas of things you might do.” 

Leaper was friends with a sheep who knew a sheep-dog who often 
went into a house where people lived, and had even been across the 
ocean to other lands. So Leaper could find out a great deal. “T’ll 
see you again soon,” he promised. 

Orny slid into the water and filled his cheeks with waterbugs and 
tiny crawfish to crunch later in the high part of his family’s burrow, 
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Illustrations by Margaret Waring Buck 


“Now you mind and stay down here,” his mamma warned, next 
day. “You haven’t been hatched out of your egg-shell long enough 
to have any sense. Remember, Great-grandpa came to a bad end, 
being too curious.” 

“Oh I don’t know,” said Orny saucily. “What good ends did all the 
other platypuses come to? At least Great-grandpa must have in- 
terested the people who stuffed him.” 

“For your information,” Mamma said sternly, “most people didn’t 
believe there was any such animal when they saw him. They called 
him a fake.” 


oO ORNY minded his mamma and stayed in the burrow daytimes, 
4 but evenings he watched for Leaper. Two or three days later he 
heard the old veteran thumping in from the distance. 

“Did you find out anything I could do to make good?” he asked 
Leaper eagerly. 

“Not much,” Leaper admitted. “But I remembered, after I 
talked to you, that several of my cousins have been caught by 
people.” 

“Were they hurt?” asked Orny. 

“Not at all. Belle, my sheep friend, says that Hector, the dog, 
says that they were taken to a land called America and placed in a 
zoo. There, the children of people came to look at them.” 

“Is that worthwhile? Is that good?” Orny asked. 

“Oh yes, I should say. Belle says that Hector says the children 
laughed and were amused.” 

“How I should like to amuse children!” sighed Orny. “Do you 
think they would laugh at me?” 

Leaper looked critically at Orny’s wide black bill and shiny fur 
and his four webbed feet. “I would say, yes,” he replied. “But un- 
fortunately, I have also heard that duck-billed platypuses cannot 


(Concluded on next page) 
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live in zoos. They always die.” 

“Then I guess that’s out,” decided Orny. 
“Did you find out anything more?” 

“Well, Belle says that Hector says that the 
little koala bears who live in the eucalyptus 
trees have accomplished something really un- 
usual.” 

“Did they get into zoos, too?” interrupted 
Orny. 

“No. They can’t live in zoos either, because 
they can’t get their eucalyptus leaves to eat. 
But people admired them, called them ‘cute,’ 
and made toys like them for their children.” 

“Did Hector see the toys?” Orny asked. 

“No. But he saw people’s children playing 
with toy koala bears in some movies in the 
house,” Leaper answered. 

“Movies? What are they?” asked Orny. 

“Well, they’re something like this. Come 
over to this pool in the river, where the water’s 
quiet. Now look,” he explained as Orny leaned 
over the bank beside him. “See in there? It 
looks like you and me, but it isn’t. That’s 
what movies are like. Now wave your—er— 
foot.” 

Orny flipped his broad webbed foot, and the 
creature in the water did likewise. He was 
charmed. “Would you call me ‘cute?’ ” 

“MM-m-m, couldn’t say,” was all Leaper 
would answer. 

Mamma called the platypus children back 
into the hole again. Orny thought about 
people’s children and toy koala bears all night. 

“That’s what I'll have to do,” he decided. 
“Get to be a toy.” 

He didn’t know just how, but he did decide 
he’d have to be a little braver than the other 
duck-billed platypuses if he was going to make 
good. So every time he heard an unusual noise 
outside the family hole, he pushed up through 
the ground entrance to see what it was. Usu- 
ally it was just a bird calling, or some animal 
passing by, but Orny kept on investigating. 


NE Day there was a strange noise. At first 
O it was just a crashing through the brush, 
like any large animal, but when Orny stuck 
his head above the hole, there was 
talk, different from any he’d ever 
heard before. He saw two large 
creatures. One of them carried a 
square black box. 

“T just know it! They’re people,” - 
Orny exclaimed to himself. This 
was his chance to get to be a toy, 
like the koala bears. But the 


people would have to see him. ® ® ® 66 BEBS 
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Cautiously he crawled out of the hole. He 
padded along to an open place where the men 
couldn’t miss seeing him. 

“Hey! Look there!” one said, excitedly. He 
pointed straight at Orny. 

Orny stared right back at them. 

“Christofer Columbus!” the other man ex- 
claimed. He did something busily with the 
black box, and it chattered like a squirrel. 
Orny had a mind to skedaddle fast into the 
river, but he screwed up his courage to stay an- 
other minute. The chattering kept on, but 
nothing happened to Orny. The men seemed 
friendly, like Leaper. 

“Boy! Won’t this wow the kids back home!” 
one man said. 

Orny thought he’d turn around and let 
them see his wide flat tail. Then he flipped a 
foot to them, as he had to his image in the 
water. The men laughed. Orny tried in his 
duck-billish way to smile back. 

Then he heard Mamma from the river. She 
sounded frightened and angry, so Orny 
thought he’d better go. He waddled to the 
bank and slid in. The last thing he heard 
was one of the men saying, “This beats Don- 
ald Duck a mile!” 

Orny tried to remember everything to tell 
Leaper, as he swam to the burrow. Mamma 
scolded, but he didn’t cry. 

“Foolhardy, just like Great-grandpa,” she 
said, discouraged. Orny didn’t care. He’d 
seen people, they’d seen him, and might make 
a toy like him for their children. He could 
hardly wait to tell Leaper. 


UCKILY, his friend came hopping down to the 
[ river that very evening. ‘“Leaper!” cried 
Orny. “The most exciting thing happened!” 

He told all about it. “Now tell me,” he 
asked, “what are ‘kids’ and ‘wow?’ ” 

“Kids are people’s children,” explained 
Leaper. “I know that. ‘Wow’ is a little more 
difficult. I think it means ‘entertain.’ ” 

“Is that good?” inquired Orny anxiously. 

“Oh yes! I don’t know who Donald Duck is, 
but if you beat him, that must be good!” 

“But what did I do?” 

I suspect,” said Leaper, “that 
_ the men took movies of you. The 
- —er—kids will see you and be 
amused—er—wowed.” 

“Why—why that’s better than 
being in a zoo or being a toy!” 
Orny gasped. “I am the only duck- 
billed platypus in the movies. I 
am some good!” 

















A group of Junior Red Cross playmates of Belmont County Chapter, 
Bellaire, Ohio, have fun packing gift boxes for friends overseas. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


So eee Vice President 
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EDWARD A. RICHARDS. . Director, American Junior Red Cross 
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MARION BLOOM, WILLIAM J. FLYNN, 

ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON........ Contributing Editors 


Next Wouth in the NEWS 


@ In keeping with Pan American Day, which is 
observed throughout the Americas on April 
14 each year, you will find many special 
features in the April News. The cover will 
show the Panama Twins and a double page of 
pictures introduces some of your other South 
American neighbors. 


PLAYMATES 


Elizabeth Huberman 


VEE we may go— 
Here or in China far, 
Or lands of freezing snow 
Beneath the Northern Star— 


Children like us are there, 
Playing with games and toys, 
Some dark-skinned and some fair, 
All friendly girls and boys. 


It would be fun to play 
With them in Palestine, 
Australia, or Malay, 
Or grassy Argentine. 


But if we cannot go 

Such a long way from here, 
At home we still may know 
Children from far and near, 


Who come from all these lands, 
In our land to stay. 

Here we may take their hands, 
And all together play. 
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